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SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. | of peculiar interest. How busy imagination used 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. | to be in the days of their boyhood with this object 

“My first journey to London!” There are few | of their hope. How the old grey metropolis, 
of the country-born inhabitants of the great city | painted in fancy hues, used to loom before the 


. who do not look back to that event with feelings ; eye, and excite eager longings for the day when 
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the suena expedition was to be made. With feel- | race of authorship, as he looked on his large 


ings borderi 
school before breakfast, as the summer sun smiled 
so cheerfully on the front of the provincial inn, 
looked w 
London day-coach, and paused to witness the busy 
preparations of the red-coated driver and guard, 


| 


on envy, the lad on his way to | frame and vigorous limbs. For some time, so 
_as far as a maintenance was concerned, Johnson 
| could hardly have been in greater straits had he 
to the passengers on the roof of the | taken the man’s advice. Even seven years after 


his first arrival, he was at times in such indi- 
gence, that he could not pay for a lodging, and he 


and followed with his eye the well-laden vehicle | and his friend Savage wandered whole nights about 


rattling along the stones and whirling round the 
corner, and caught the echo of the merry horn, be- 
coming fainter and fainter till it died away. And 
when perchance some young schoolfellow had been 
to spend his holidays in the mother city, with what 
curiosity was he welcomed on his return, and how 
eagerly did listening groups gather round him to 
receive his wonderful stories. When the period 
arrived for one’s own personal adventure in this 
way, how broken was the sleep the night before! 
What dreams we had, all in glorious confusion! 
Nor was there any fear of lying too late that morn- 
ing! With what joy did we spring into the place 
booked sometime before, and all day long how we 
did wonder about what we were to see; and did we 
not stretch our neck to catch a glimpse of every 
object in advance, as the coach neared Whitechapel? 

To how many has the first journey to London 
been really an epoch in their history. The legen- 
dary tale of Whittington dreaming of London 
streets being paved with gold, and finding out at 
last that for him they might be said to be so, has 
found almost a counterpart in the actual experience 
of not a few, who have in succeeding centuries oc- 
cupied his seat of honour and worn the civic chain. 
Arrival in the metropolis, too, has often proved the 
first step out of obscurity into fame. Minds full 
of genius have found it a battle-ground on which, 
not however till after much hard fighting, they 
have won the laurels of renown. As in the bio 
graphy of commerce, the struggles of young men 
in pursuit of wealth, during the first few years of 
their London life, would materials fall of in- 
terest and instruction, so are illustrations and les- 
sons supplied by the opening chapters of a metro- 
a the history of aspirants after 

iterary fame. 

We often think of Johnson’s first visit to Lon- 
don. He was twenty-eight years of age, and came 
up in search of fortune, in a double sense. He 
wanted a livelihood, but literary ambition was 
coupled with the humbler desire. He and Garrick 
travelled from Lichfield together. They liked to 
talk of it afterwards, and would paint the picture 
of their poverty at the time in very darkest 
colours, as men who rise are often wont to do. 
* We rode and tied,” said the tragedian. “I came 
to London with twopence halfpenny in my pocket,” 
said the great lexicographer and critic. “ 
do you say?” his companion inquired. ‘“ Why, 
yes,” he rejoined, “I came with twopence half- 
— in my pocket, and thou, Davy, with three- 

alfpence in thine.” Johnson certainly was very 
badly off. His school at Lichfield had failed; and 
literature now was his only resource. It is ever, 
as Sir Walter Scott said, “a good walking-stick, 
but a bad crutch ;” it was so then even more than 
now, for readers were a limited class, and the 
book trade far from flourishing. “You had better 
buy a porter’s knot,” observed Wilcox, the pub- 
lisher, to the newly arrived competitor in the 


| the streets. 





On- one occasion they walked till 
morning, round St. James’s-square, not at all, 
however, depressed by their situation ; as, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s own account, “ they were in high 
spirits and brim-full of patriotism, and for several 
hours inveighed against the minister, and resolved 
they would stand by their country.” 

The first place in which Johnson lived on reach- 
ing London was a garret in the house of a Mr. 
Morris, staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining 
Catherine-street, in the Strand. Frequently four- 
pence halfpenny a day was all that he spent on his 
support, for he was rigidly honest, and would not 
get into debt without the means of payment ; thus 
forming a noble exception to the too general prac- 
tice of his brother adventurers, at that period, in 
the book-making craft. When now and then a 
little more cash diminished the need of extreme 
privation, he gave himself a treat after the follow- 
ing fashion. “I dined very well for eightpence, 
with very good company, at the Pine Apple in 
New-street, just by. Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day, but did not know 
one another’s names. It to cost the rest a 
shilling, for they drank wine, but I had a cut of 
meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave 
the waiter a penny, so that I was quite well served, 

the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” Johnson’s life just then was a cold 
and comfortless one, but he had a friend in a Mr. 
Hervey, of whom he ever spoke with gratitude and 
affection. Beautiful is it to notice, amidst John- 
son’s stern and rugged nature, fountains of feel- 
ing such as gush up in his well-known words: “ If 
you calla dog Hervey, I shall love him.” John- 
son also resided in Bow-street, Convent-garden, 
and Castle-street, Oxford-market; but his early 
London history is better associated with another 


There is a quiet spot at Clerkenwell, which we 
fond of visiting. It is adorned with an 
i of rare interest, one of the few 
which time — circumstances have The 
i it 
Gentleman’s M: e. We allude to St. John’s 
Gate, through which, in days of yore, crusading 
knights, of the order of that name, often passed 
upon their high-mettled steeds; but known in 
Johnson’s day, and since, for other associations. 
There lived, in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the famous Mr. Cave, an enterprising pub- 
lisher, who originated the periodical just mentioned, 
calling himself, in his editorial capacity, Sylvanus 
Urban. Johnson admired this primitive leader in 
a walk of literature since crowded by a host of 
followers. To St. John’s Gate he soon made his 
way, and beheld the edifice “with reverence,” as he 
expressly informed Mr. Boswell; an expression 
which the biographer interpreted in allusion to 
the miscellany, whereas later annotators, who 
have been as busy with Johnson’s works and life 
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as their ancient predecessors were with Homer, 
inform us there can be no doubt the reference is to 
the edifice itself, with its chivalrous memories. We 
find Johnson writing to Mr. Cave, “ from Green- 
wich, next door to the Golden Heart, Church- 
street.” Afterwards he became a contributor to 
the magazine, and arranged with Cave for the 
publication of his early works. There he would 
often go with mss. in his pocket to talk over 
literary and business matters with his new friend, 
and hence we can distinctly connect the shade of 
this great author, in his twenty-ninth year, with 
the gateway and the street adjoining. As we 
linger about it, we fancy we see him in shabby 
clothes, emerging from the little doorway under 
the shady arch, with that feeling of honest in- 
dependence which Johnson of men loved to 
cherish ; a feeling which proceeded from having 
done his arduous work and received his scanty pay, 
while there were no demands upon him beyond 
what his slender means could fully meet. 

The dictionary was commenced in 1747. While 
it was going forward, Boswell tells us that Johnson 
lived part of the time in Holborn, and part in 
Gough-square, Fleet-street. Here we are allowed 
to enter his retirement and see him at work. Up 
in a garret, No. 17, on the north-west corner of the 
square, we discover him, with six amanuenses, em- 

joyed in the compilation of his magnwm opus. 
There he is with piles of books, looking for pas- 
sages fitted to illustrate his definitions, and marking 
them in the margin with black-lead pencil, inscrib- 
ing also the letters of the word under which they 
were to be introduced. The books are then handed 
over to his assistants, who copy the sentences on 
slips of paper, and arrange them in the order pre- 
scribed by the learned compiler. The preparation 
of those huge quarto volumes is tremendous drud- 
gery, and occupies him for eight years, during which 
time he reaps but small profit, owing to the great 
expense necessarily incurred. Gough-square was 
the scene of other labours. There he wrote the 
‘Rambler’ and ‘Idler, and we are informed by 
Miss Reynolds, that, while employed upon the 
latter, he was so indigent that he dressed like a 
beggar, and lived as such. She tells us he wanted 
even a chair to sit on, particularly in his study, 
where a gentleman who frequently visited him, 
whilst writing his ‘Idler,’ constantly found him 
at his desk, sitting on a chair with three legs, and 
on rising from it he remarked that Dr. Johnson 
never forgot its defect, but would either hold it in 
his hand, or place it with great composure against 
some support, taking no notice of its imperfection 
to his visitor. It is humiliating to think that a 
man who could and did work as he was wont to do 
—who penned the life of Savage in six-and-thirty 
hours—who in one night composed the ‘Hermit of 
Teneriffe’—should have been so pressed and crushed 
by the narrowness of his pecuniary circumstances. 

Nor was his poverty the only affliction which be- 
fel him in Gough-square. It was there that he 
lost his wife, for whom, though they do not seem 
to have led a very harmonious life together, 
he cherished a strong affection. Her death threw 
him into a paroxysm of agony, heightened _ 
bably by his hypochondriac temperament. Mrs. 


Piozzi states that Johnson’s negro servant, Francis, 
ran in the middle of the night to Westminster, to 








fetch Dr. Taylor to see his master, who was all 
but wild with excess of sorrow, and scarcely knew 
him when he arrived. “After some minutes, how- 
ever, the doctor Pom mee their going to prayer, as 
the only rational method of calming the disorder 
this misfortune had occasioned in both their 
spirits.” He preserved her wedding-ring as 1 

as he lived, with affectionate care, in a little roun 
wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted a 
slip of paper with the words : “ Eheu, Eliz. John- 
son, nupta Jul. 9, 1736 ; mortua, eheu! Mart. 17, 
1752.” It was also while living in Gough-square 
that his mother died at Lichfield; another circum- 
stance which awakened in his breast poignant sor- 
row, while it also led to the composition of the cele- 
brated tale of ‘Rasselas’—a work which he sold 
for a sum sufficing to pay her funeral expenses, 
and some little debts that remained at the time of 
her death. This instance of filial affection and re- 
verence reflects honour on the man who was so 
remarkable for his rough demeanour and apparent 
want of feeling. These redeeming traits, like 
myrtles growing among rocks, impart much 
beauty to a character which would otherwise be 
harsh and uninviting. 

In 1762, Johnson had a pension of 3007. a year 
settled upon him by the king, after which the need 
of labour for his support was considerably dimi- 
nished, and his comforts were greatly increased. 
He soon afterwards removed to No. 1, Inner Tem- 
ple-lane, near the Bar, a region we have already 
repeatedly visited in search of illustrious shades. 
It was there that Boswell visited him immediatel: 
upon the formation of that acquaintance whic 
ripened into so fast and firm a friendship. “ He re- 
ceived me,” he says, “ very courteously; but it must 
be confessed that his apartment and furniture, and 
morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had 
on a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head; his shirt neck, 
and knees of his breeches, were loose; his black 
worsted stockings ill drawn up, and he had a pair 
of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers.”” The man 
who was destined to be Johnson’s biographer do- 
miciled himself hard by, in Farrer’s-buildings, that 
he might be near the object of his almost idolatrous 
admiration. Poor Bozzy! he writes as if he thought 

sterity would smile at his excessive reverence for 

is hero—an anticipation verified beyond what he 
conceived; but, notwithstanding, he persevered, 
with a sort of self-sacrifice, in dog honour to his 
hero. While giving abundant proofs of his own 
weakness, he has made succeeding generations his 
debtors for the minute and graphic portrait he 
spent so much of his life in painting. One pic- 
tures him becoming, as far as possible, himself 
Johnsonian—and such was the fact—imitating the 
Great Mogul of the literary world in his slouching 
air, constant restlessness, and negligent attire. His 
clothes were too large, his wig undressed, nor could 
he sit still in his chair; points of resemblance to 
the great original which were certainly within the 
reach of very limited powers toattain. He would 
sit with mute attention to hear his oracle in con- 
versation, while his eyes Jed with earnestness, 
and his ear leaned on the “a e shoulder, 5 
his mouth dro open to catch every stray word, 
and his ae was burdened, = would think 
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almost beyond endurance, to carry home the trea- 
sures of an evening’s colloquy, and ones all safe 
in a note-book for the volumes of that life the pub- 
lication of which was to form the climcateric of the 
author’s existence. And how patiently would he 
endure the rudest treatment from his idol; sub- 
mitting to him as a servant, obeying him as a 
child, and cowering down under the fearful explo- 
sions, “ What do youdo there, sir? go to the table, 
sir. What are you thinking of, sir? Why do you 
get up before the cloth is removed? Come back 
to your place, sir—running about in the middle 
of meals!” 

Tuesday, July 19, 1763, is specially marked in 
Boswell’s diary. ‘Mr. Levett,” he writes, “ this 
day showed me Dr. Johnson’s library, which was 
contained in two garrets over his chambers, where 
Lintot, son of the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. I found a num- 
ber of good books, but very dusty, and in great 
confusion. The floor was strewed with manuscript 
leaves in Johnson’s own handwriting, which I be- 
held with a degree of veneration, supposing they 
might contain portions of the ‘Rambler,’ or of 
‘Rasselas.’ I observed an apparatus for chemical 
experiments, of which Johnson was, all his life, 
very fond. The place seemed to be very favour- 
able for retirement and meditation. Johnson told 
me that he went up thither without mentioning it 
to his servant, when he wanted to study secure 
from interruption, for he would not allow his ser- 
vant to say he was not at home when he really 
was. “ Aservant’s strict regard for truth,” said he, 
“ must be weakened by such a practice. A philoso- 
pher may know that it is merely a form of denial ; 
but few servants are such nice distinguishers. It 
I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have I 
not reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies 
for himself?’ The dingy lane of the Inner Tem- 
ple suited Johnson’s taste very well, as he had no 
love for rural scenery, and would even ridicule the 
sentimentalism of green fields and_ babbling 
brooks ; quite content was he with such verdure 
as he could show his friend in what he called his 
“walk,” a long narrow paved court in the neigh- 
bourhood, overshadowed by some trees, where he 
was wont to ramble after tea. 

Under date 1766, Boswell informs us :—“ I re- 
turned to London in February, and found Dr. 
Johnson ina good house in Johnson’s-court, Fleet- 
strect, in which he had accommodated Mrs. Wil- 
liams with an apartment on the ground floor, while 
Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret ; his 
faithful Francis was still attending him.” These 
were three persons well known to the readers ot 
Johnson’s life, indeed essential features in his do- 
mestic picture. Mrs. Williams was a blind Welsh 
lady, an admirer of the critic, who entertained a 
high regard for her talents and accomplishments, 
mingled with sterling and practical sympathy for 
her reverses. ‘I see her now,” says Miss Haw- 
kins, “a pale, shrunken old lady, dressed in scar- 
let, made in the handsome French fashion of the 
time, with a lace cap with two stiffened projecting 
wings on the temples, and a black lace hood over 
it.” Robert Levett was avery humble practitioner 
in the medical profession, to whom Johnson took a 
great fancy, and declared thet without him he 
should be dissatisfied, though attended by the 





whole college of physicians. His practice was 
large, but his fees were small; so that, though his 
patients were scattered all over London, from 
Houndsditch to Marylebone, he was still in a mea- 
sure dependent on dali whom he constantly 
attended through the tedious ceremony of his late 
breakfast. Though grotesque in appearance, stiff 
and formal in manners, and taciturn in company, 
Levett ever commanded the respect of his patron, 
who knew well how to penetrate through the sur- 
face of character, and get at the sweetness lying at 
the core, if any happened to be there. Francis was 
a negro who waited on the doctor with great fidelity, 
for whose welfare he always manifested a great con- 
cern, and finally by will bequeathed to him a hand- 
some maintenance. 

These were by no means Johnson’s only hangers- 
on. While he kept his numerous family in Fleet- 
street upon a settled allowance, he had numerous 
dependants out-of-doors, who, as he said, “ did not 
like to see him latterly unless he brought ’em 
money.” Hence he would assist them not only out 
of his own purse, but by contributions obtained 
from friends; and this, he would add, “is one of 
the thousand reasons which ought to restrain a man 
from drony solitude and useless retirement.” We 
are accustomed to think of Johnson only in con- 
nection with literature: it is very beautiful, in ad- 
dition, to recognise him in the character of a phi- 
lanthropist, bringing upon him the blessing of them 
that were ready to perish, and making the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. The healing of wounded 
hearts, and the assuagement of smarting sorrows, 
attract less attention than the prizes won in the 
stadium of scholarship, or than the bays which 
adorn the brows of genius; and yet we all know 
there are records kept of the former (when per- 
formed from right motives) in that world where 
the latter distinctions are overlooked as things of 
nought. Johnson’s intellectual efforts defy imi- 
tation, but his quiet benevolence is within the reach 
of every one. 

The penetralia of Johnson’s domestic retirement 
few were permitted to enter, the tavern and club 
room being the place where the literary world found 
access to their great oracle; but, as was fitting, 
Boswell was admitted to its mysteries, and he has 
left on record an account of dining in Johnson’s- 
court, written in a way that indicates how rare and 
distinguished was the privilege. “April 11th, 
being Easter Sunday, after having attended divine 
service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson’s. 
I had gratified my curiosity much in dining with 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, while he lived in the 
wilds of Neufchatel I had as great a curiosity to 
dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the dusty recess 
of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we should 
scarcely have knives and forks, and only some 
strange, uncouth, ill-dressed dish; but I found 
every thing in very order. We had no other 
ig | than Mrs. Williams, and a young woman 
whom I did not know: As a dinner here was 
considered a singular phenomenon, and as I was 
frequently interrogated on the subject, my readers 
may perhaps be desirous to know our bill of fare. 
Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis the 
negro, was willing to suppose that our repast was 
black broth; but the fact was, that we had very 
good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach, a veal 
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pie, and a rice pudding.” Whether there were 
plums and sugar in the pie he does not say, but it 
is most likely there were, as these were, with 
Johnson, favourite ingredients in that dish. 

It may be added, that the privilege of dining 
with the philosopher was sven by the opportu- 
nity of breakfasting with him on the Good Friday 
before, when Boswell tells us they had tea and hot- 
cross buns; Dr. Levett, as Frank called him, pre- 
siding at table. “He carried me with him,” 
Boswell goes on to inform us, “to the church of 
St. Clement Danes, where he had his seat, and his 
behaviour was, as I had imagined to myself, so- 
lemnly devout. I never shall forget the tremulous 
earnestness with which he pronounced the awful 
petition in the Litany, “ In the hour of death, and 
at the day of judgment, good Lord, deliver us.” 
The seat which he occupied, in the north gallery, 
near the pulpit, is still pointed out,* and there one 
sees his shadow under circumstances which recall 
some of the most solemn moments of his earthly 
existence; for never does the soul so assert its im- 
mortality, and come so consciously near to the edge 
of the invisible realms, as when truly engaged in 
the worship of God, and earnestly hearing and re- 
flecting upon the momentous truths of the gospel. 
We know no associations more affecting ‘han those 
which take this form. Here listened and wor- 
shipped a distinguished mind, that is now gone into 
the world of awful wonder, which then awakened 
its curiosity and solicitude. Here it thought of 
those realms of being into which it has been long 
since introduced; here it dwelt upon its relation- 
ship to that glorious Being in whose presence it 
has appeared; here it speculated with fear and 
trembling on what would be its present condition 
and employments! What change has the revela- 
tion of the secrets of eternity produced in its expe- 
rience ! 

Johnson’s fame was widely spread. He came to 
be one of the greatest notabilities of his day. Many 
of the great revered him, and on one occasion 
royalty commanded an interview. It took place 
in the royal library of Buckingham House; a full 
report of it is preserved, which previous to publica- 
tion was perused and approved by the king himself. 
A long conversation took place on divers literary 
topics, Johnson feeling himself a monarch in that 
domain, and the sovereign fully acknowledging his 
authority there. Thorough manliness marked the 
interview on both sides, and did credit to both par- 
ties. A remark which Johnson made about a royal 
compliment which he received, is very amusing. 
He said he thought he had written too much. “I 
should have thought so too,” said the king, “ if 
you had not written so well.” “No man,” said the 
flattered author, “could have paid a handsomer 
compliment; it was fit for a king to pay. It was 
decisive.” When asked whether he made a reply, 
he observed, “ No, sir: when the king had said it, 
it was to be so. It was not for me to bandy civi- 
lities with my sovereign.” The monarch was 
George 111, and it is not a little curious that 
Johnson should have been also in the presence of 
two personages so far removed from each other in 
point of time as Queen Anne and George rv. He 





* A brass ee has been recently affixed to it, intimating 
that there Johnson sat, 





— 





was taken to the former to be touched for the 
scrofula; that superstitious practice, though on 
the decline, having not quite died out, for two 
hundred persons were touched when he was. Being 
asked if he remembered the queen, he said, “he 
had a confused but somehow a sort of solemn re- 
collection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood ”’—one of the most picturesque views of her 
majesty, by the way, we ever remember having 
seen. George Iv, when a little boy, was introduced 
to Johnson, who took the opportunity of asking 
him what books he was reading, and in particular 
inquired as to his knowledge of the holy scriptures. 
The prince, in his answers, gave him great satis- 
faction ; and as to the last, said, “that part of his 
daily exercises was to read Ostervald’”—no doubt 
the popular catechism and abridgment of sacred 
history. 

Another change in Johnson’s residence took 
place in 1776; but we still find him in his favourite 
Fleet-street. His new abode was in Bolt-court, 
No. 8. Boswell, on coming to London, in the 
month of March that year, sought out his friend, 
and on discovering his removal, wrote down in his 
journal as follows :—*I felt a foolish regret that 
he had left a court which bore his name, but it 
was not foolish to be affected with some tenderness 
of regard for a place in which I had seen him a 
great deal, from whence I had often issued a better 
and a happier man than when I went in, and which 
had often appeared to my imagination, while I trod 
its pavement in the solemn darkness of night, to be 
sacred to his wisdom and piety.” We fully appre- 
ciate the biographer’s reverence for the old court, 
and cannot help ourselves regarding it still with 
feelings akin to his, although the place is now 
greatly changed. But Bolt-court, as his abode for 
the rest of his life, and the place where he died, 
comes in for a larger share of veneration, while 
round it there cling the richest recollections of its 
famous inhabitant. The house is gone, and the 
little garden has disappeared, “ which he took de- 
light in watering,” but prints of the spot are pre- 
served, and we can still see the three circular steps 
leading up to the door, with the flat projection 
over the doorway, and the long row of windows 
in the roof, and the shrubs adorning the leads of a 
lower room, in advance of the adjoining residence. 
A tavern and a printing-office now occupy the 
chief portion of this little nook in one of London’s 
vast thoroughfares ; but the name of Johnson in- 
scribed on the entrance is ever associated with the 
locality, and though many doubtless pass it by with 
other thoughts, we cannot suppose that we alone are 
wont now and then to turn into the little retired 
avenue and dream of other days. Why there he is! 
with poor blind Mrs. Williams coming up the court, 
and on reaching the steps he whirls and twists about 
with strange gesticulations, and then, with a sudden 
spring, strides over the threshold as if engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, or performing a feat for a 
wager; the blind lady groping about to find the 
entrance, while her friend continues his odd move- 
ments on his way to his own room. He makes it 
an object of anxious care to go in and out by a 
certain number of steps from a particular point, 
and to commence the operation always with the 
same foot; right and left being trained to a par- 
ticular order in this exercise; and sometimes he 
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will even count his steps with great earnestness, 
lest there should be an error in the important 
process. 

Up comes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach, and out 
steps Miss Hannah More, who is shown into the 
little parlour, where she sits down on a chair, 
thinking it to be the doctor’s, hoping to catch from 
it some spark of his genius, when he enters with 
formal politeness and laughs at the lady for her 
mistake, the seat she has selected being one he 
never occupies. They talk away in the wainscotted 
old room upon divers literary matters, while the 
printer’s errand boy stands impatient on the stairs, 
waiting for proof. The interview over, and Hannah 
much delighted with her reception, (for the doc- 
tor likes her,) she is handed by him to the coach, 
which, amidst a crowd of vehicles, now stands some 
eight or ten doors from Bolt-court, and then he 
exhibits such strange gesticulations that a crowd 
of people gather round equally surprised and 
diverted. 

We follow him back to his room, and watch 
him after he has done writing—as he muses in 
his chair, making sundry kinds of indescribable 
noises, or as he talks to Bozzy, shaking all over, 
rubbing his knees, and puffing at the end of one ot 
his sonorous sentences, like a whale rising to the 
surface of the water for a gasp of breath after some 
long deep plunge. Boswell gone, and all quiet, 
Johnson thinks of the necessities of his household, 
particularly of one member—an old cat, now very 
infirm and sick, Hodge by name, which is fond ot 
oysters ; and to spare Francis the negro the de- 
, conn of waiting on a four-footed creature, 

ohnson actually trudges forth himself to an 


oyster shop to bring home the desired delicacy for 


the feline inmate. Gleams of humanity and kind- 
ness, often very strange, are ever and anon shining 
out from among the dark ciouds of wrath and 
rudeness that roll over the spirit of this wonder- 
ful but eccentric man. 

Johnson walking along the street by himself 
was a notable spectacle; not only for a peculiar 
solemnity of deportment and measured step, which 
we fancy would have reminded us of his style of 
composition, as if he were beating time to his own 
sentences ; but for a practice which is thus de- 
scribed. ‘“ Upon every post, as he passed, he de- 
liberately laid his hand; but missing one of them, 
when he had got at some distance, he seemed sud- 
denly to recollect himself, and immediately return- 
ing a carefully performed the accustomed cere- 
mony, and resumed his former course, not omitting 
one till he gained the crossing.” 

Johnson in conversation, as he threaded the 
mazes of a London crowd, was worth hearing; and 
one would also have liked to see him when some 
clever rejoinder fell on his ear; as, for example, when 
after visiting Westminster Abbey with Goldsmith, 
he had said to his companion, “ Forsitan et nostrum 
nomen miscebitur istis’—Goldsmith slily whis- 
pered to Johnson, as they stopped at Temple-bar, 
and he pointed at the grim heads of the executed 
Jacobites, “ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 
istis.* ; 

Johnson at the tables of his friends—at Sir 





* “ Perhaps our names will be associated with theirs.” 
Johnson was a Jacobite at heart. 





Joshua Reynolds’s, General Oglethorpe’s, Mrs. 
Thrale’s, and the rest—what a privilege to meet 
him; or at his club, at “ Sam’s,” No. 40, Essex- 
street, where the terms were lax and the expenses 
light, the forfeit for absence being two-pence; at 
the “King’s Head,” Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, 
where he constantly resorted on eae | nights, 
and played the part of symposiarch, till the as- 
sociation was broken up; or at the “ Literary 
Club,” by far the most illustrious, as it proved 
the most enduring, first assembling in the “ Turk’s 
Head,” Gerrard-street, Soho, pe still continued 
at the “ Thatched House,” according to the stand- 
ing toast, “ ye yp scowl Johnson at dinner 
engaged with equal earnestness and relish in the 
practical discussion of plate after plate of good 
fare, and the philosophical discussion of question 
after question of manifold kinds, was an occur- 
rence to be long remembered by those who witness- 
ed it; and not less so, Johnson at tea, drinking 
a dozen cups, and pouring forth streams of shining 
eloquence, or doubling that number and remaining 
silent, because his hostess had invited him to serve 
as a lion to the company. 

All this, however, and much more, we must 
leave, and hasten to the end. Johnson died in the 
back-room ‘irst-floor of the house in Bolt-court, in 
1784. The particulars of his death have been 
treasured up with the same care as the minutest 
details of his life. As we peruse the narrative, we 
feel how melancholy was the new interest which 
gathered round his favourite abode, as his friends 
perceived the decline of his health. We see mes- 
sengers coming up the narrow passage to make in- 
quiries, and many an associate and disciple of the 
great man hastening with an anxious countenance 
to hear once more a voice which had so often filled 
them with admiration. We hear him talking of 
his will, and making provision for the negro, Fran- 
cis; and especially do we eagerly listen for all 
that throws light on the state of the sufferer’s 
mind in reference to religion. Religion had ever 
been to Johnson a subject of reverential thought. 
The forms of it he had studiously maintained ; but 
his religious meditations were pervaded by a deep 
melancholy, and his religious services were ti 
with superstition. He had dreaded death, for he had 
looked to his own penne as a ground of 
trust. Towards the latter end his views improved ; 
gospel light shone clearly on his soul, and he be- 
came, it may be fondly hoped, another man. “ For 
some time before his death, all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and propitiation of 
Christ.” “My dear doctor,” said he to Dr. 
Brocklesbury, who made the above statement, 
“believe a dying man—there is no salvation but 
in the sacrifice of the Lamb of God.” This beau- 
tiful testimony to the worth of the gospel in a 
dying hour may fitly terminate this paper on one 
who, with all his great faults and failings, belongs 
to the most illustrious group of the Shades of the 
Departed that meet us amidst the scenes of old 
London. His remains were interred in West- 
minster Abbey; and as we pause in the poct’s cor- 
ner, and think of his rare endowments and acqui- 
sitions, all become lost in the infinite importance 
of his dying words—“ there is no salvation but in 
the sacrifice of the Lamb of God.” 
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FUNERAL OBSERVANCES.* 


Tue solemn character of death combines with the 
dictates of affection in prescribing the use of a 
proper ceremonial towards the mortal remains of 
our departed friends. There is a “ decent sorrow,” 
which, as it is natural to feel, it is also becoming 
to express. It is, however, to be regretted that 
an event which more than any other reveals our 
insignificance, should often be regarded as an oc- 
casion for the gratification of vanity, and that we 
should choose to array ourselves in earthly pomp 
within those precincts where a thousand me- 
mentoes rise before us to proclaim its nothingness. 
Yet this has always been the chosen ground of 
extravagance. Sometimes the most lavish act of 
a man’s life is that in which he makes provision 
for his own interment. Now and then we hear a 
humiliating instance of this kind. Our memory 
just reminds us of a splendid mausoleum, occupy- 
ing a commanding position, and attracting by its 
magnificence the notice of every visitor, in a ceme- 
tery remarkable for the number and elegance of its 
sepulchral structures. Should any one inquire 
who or what the individual may have been who 
occupies in death such a stately home, the page of 
history is silent; no hospital or school-house can 
be pointed out as the channel through which his 
affluence was poured to alleviate the miseries of 
mankind; no orphan children thank God for 
raising up in him a generous benefactor, or daily 
bedew his memory with grateful tears. When 
about to abandon the inquiry, some bystander may 
be found to tell him, with a look of scorn which it 
is sad indeed to fling across the grave, that the 
ashes reposing there are the remains of one whose 
most remarkable act was the devising in his last 
will of two thousand pounds for erecting that gor- 
geous receptacle. It is ennobling to walk among 
those sculptured marbles, raised by the suffrages 
of a grateful nation, which perpetuate the names 
and illustrate the examples of the great and good ; 
but tombs such as that referred to are an equal 
offence to taste and piety. 

The mode in which we conduct our funerals 
opens a field of observation in which an enlight- 
ened moralist would find much to censure. Our 
general arrangements on such occasions are ex- 
travagantly expensive, and often involve very se- 
rious infractions of the laws of prudence and 
honesty. It is estimated that the annual expense 
of funerals in England and Wales alone is little 
short of five millions sterling. On evidence pro- 
duced before the House of Commons, the funeral 
of every tradesman costs on an ave from 502. 
to 100/.; that of persons in the rank immediately 
above them from 2001. to 1000/7., while that of every 
titled individual involves an expenditure ranging 
from 8002. to 20002. The same authority informs 
us that 1402. would be allowed without scruple as 
the funeral of an individual belonging to 
the higher class of tradespeople, though his estate 
should turn out insolvent. How many privations 
have many families suffered in order to keep up 
with the requirements of this tyrant custom ! 





* This was written before the Duke of Wellington’s 
death, ani e useful remarks which it contains were not in- 
tended by the writer to throw any reflection on the honours 
80 justly due to the memory of that illustrious man, 

















A simpler ceremonial would not only effect a 
vast pecuniary saving, which would promote th 
comfort of survivors, and contribute no trifling 
addition to the resources of society ; it would also 
be more correct and beautiful. That which obtains 
at present originated in social manners and modes 
of thinking which have long since passed away. The 
whole was at first a piece of mimicry—an imita- 
tion, on the part of the burgher class, of baronial 
state. Take a London funeral: the two men who 
keep watch at the door are supposed to represent 
the porters at the castle gate; nga who heads 
the procession in a scarf corresponds to the herald- 
at-arms ; and in him who follows with a plume of 
feathers, we see the squire who bears to the grave 
the shield and helmet of the deceased baron. The 
pall-bearers are the knight’s companions-at-arms, 
and the men with wands are the gentlemen ushers. 
All this is surely incongruous with the spirit of 
the nineteenth century, and since it grew out of 
the semi-barbarous notions of the middle ages, no 
one can claim for it any very high or sacred claim 
to our observance. But a stronger objection to 
it arises from its felt repugnance to the ho 
which are inspired in the mind by Christianity. 
Death to the believer in Christ is not simply an 
object of gloom and terror. To the eye of faith, 
the grave is only a pathway to the skies. The 
dust of those who have fallen asleep in Jesus is 
deposited in the tomb in the full and certain hope 
of a resurrection to eternal life. We are enabled 
to see in death, not the extinction of being, or the 
entrance to an abyss of darkness which it is im- 
possible to pierce, but a glorious change in which 
we put off our vile body in order that we may be 
clothed with the garment of immortality. This 
hope should find expression in our conduct. The 
ceremonial of the grave should not consist of 
gloomy pomp; it should be far from a stately em- 
bodiment of despair ; a spectator should be able to 
discern in it, not merely the sombre form of sorrow, 
but the reflection of that radiant vision which 
enwraps the soul when admitted to the presenee 
of the Lord. 

Among the customs which prevail in connection 
with burials, there is one with which it is difficult 
to deal, but which is iarly offensive to all 
correct feeling. We refer to the practice of feast- 
ing those who are invited to take a part in them, 

e are aware of the difficulty there is in fixing 
the standard of what is ve on such a subject ; 
yet all must agree, that whatever is unnecessary for 
the purpose of mere refreshment, is a violation of 

ropriety. To our minds, eyrrh is more per- 
ctly revolting than the idea of indulging the ap- 

tite in the house of mourning—of providing a 
Lesa in the abode of death. The usage is 
happily far from universal, and is now on the wane, 
but among large classes of the community it is 
still carried to an almost savage excess. e all 
know what is included in that horror of horrors, 
an Irish wake. It would osc Bey impossible 
to find anything like a el to this in any class. 
which has been visited, though ever so faintly, 
with the purifying beams of protestantism; yet 
we have often been made the spectator of scenes 
which it has been difficult to contemplate with- 
out pity and disgust. Should this paper fall into 
the hands of a person who is acquainted with 
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the lower grade of Lancashire operatives, he will 
know well what we mean. To see the vast pre- 
paration which is usually made before a funeral 
for eating and drinking, would make one imagine 
that the whole neighbourhood was about to join in 
the celebration of some glorious event. Very com- 
monly on the day of interment, some fifty or more 
of the acquaintances of the deceased will assemble, 
perhaps in an adjoining cottage, and while a few 
mourners are clustered around the corpse, these 
will regale themselves with pipes and ale. After 
the funeral has taken place, all restrictions are 
broken through, feasting is the order of the night, 
and it will be well if many do not leave in a state 
of intoxication. It is right, since we have men- 
tioned the operatives of Lancashire, to observe that 
the prevalence of such customs among them does 
not arise from their being in a lower social condi- 
tion than the same class in other parts of the king- 
dom, but from their having more money. It is a 
singular fact, that a Lancashire operative is never 
better provided with money than when one of his 
family dies. No matter how young the deceased 
may be, so that it is not a mere infant, the event is 
sure to add to his present resources. The practice 
of entering every member of the family in a club 
for the purpose of insuring the payment of a sum 
of money in case of death, is little short of univer- 
sal. It was stated several years ago, that six clubs 
of this kind in the town of Preston numbered as 
many as 30,000 members, and probably the same 
proportion would be found throughout the manu- 
facturing districts. The most thorough system 
prevails in the management of these societies. 
The collector 
week 
he is 


Each has its staff of paid officers. 
invariably makes his appearance once eve 
or fortnight, and whoever else goes unpai 
sure of his money. This practice might be taken 
as a sign of accumulative habits, but we are afraid 


it is practically the reverse. It is in many cases a 
mere salvo against extravagance. The club is en- 
tered under the impression that, if a provision is 
made for burial, all besides may be squandered 
away with impunity. It is often done by a wife 
without the knowledge of her husband—a practice 
not very favourable to domestic morality. In 
some cases, the same children are entered in several 
clubs at once, so that their death would be the 
means of laying a large sum of money at the dis- 

sal of their parents. No doubt this has often 

ed to the most frightful abuse. Notorious in- 

stances exist in which the anticipation of such a 
prize has occasioned a course of neglect, involv- 
ing all the guilt of murder; and, where it has not 
been attended with such consequences, its tendency 
to spoil the better feelings of the heart has been 
most pernicious. Sometime since, we heard the 
remark made to 2 young mother who carried a 
child in her arms—“ Your child looks very ill, do 
you think she will get better?” What was the 
reply? “Her father says she must not die yet, 
sheis not in the club.” Granting that the answer 
was not quite serious, if is not one which should 
fall from a mother’s lips. 

The whole question of saving with a mere view 
to funeral expenses is one that stands greatly in 
need of being discussed. There is much false feel- 
ing as well as pernicious practice connected with 
it. Surely it isa poor thing to have always in 





view, and must tend to exclude more important 
matters from the mind. The permanent interests 
of those for whose temporal welfare God holds us 
in a certain sense responsible, is a subject of 
immeasurably greater moment than whether we 
shall go down to the grave with a certain mea- 
sure of comfort, or whether survivors shall be en- 
abled to show by their habiliments a due sense of 
our loss. There must be less selfishness and 
greater breadth in our economical arrangements 
for the future. To provide for one’s own funeral 
is surely a less generous and necessary act than 
to secure the comfort of those one may leave be- 
hind, and the most preferable of all methods for 
romoting that object is to give them, now while 
iving’, the best education which our resources will 
permit, and “train them up,” by divine assistance, 
“in the way they should go.” 





THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 

A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 
THERE are some exceedingly strange anomalies 
existing at times in our social and domestic rela- 
tions which, when they come to light, as they occa- 
sionally do, startle us by their utter discrepancy 
with common sense and common justice. In Lon- 
don, which has been justly described as a social 
desert, the most extraordinary inversions of what 
are usually considered as the natural and appropri- 
ate connections existing between parties in different 
walks of life, may and sometimes do prevail for 
years without discovery. A curious instance of 
this, though in but a comparatively humble and 
domestic way, which came to our knowledge not 
very long ago, furnishes us with a sample of expe- 
rience worth remembering, and affords at the same 
time a not uninteresting glance at one of the many 
phases of industrial life. 

In a large manufacturing establishment in the 
eastern quarter of the metropolis, there were, 
amongst the hundreds of workmen and artisans 
employed, two individuals, strangers to each other 
except by sight, and the interchange of a rare and 
passing word on matters of business. The one, 
whom we shall call Harvey, was atime-keeper and 
assistant accountant, chosen to exercise those func- 
tions by reason of his integrity and punctuality. 
The other was a skilful workman in an ornamental 
branch of manufacture; and to him we give the 
name of Roberts. Harvey thought himself well oft 
with a salary of a hundred a year, paid quarterly ; 
he resided in a neat cottage not far from Bow, and 
his home, his smiling wife, his little girl, and his 
little garden, were the centre of all his desires and 
enjoyments. Roberts, who had extraordinary tact 
and readiness in. the department in which he la- 
boured, could earn, when he chose to work, from 
three to four guineas weekly—and it was rumoured 
that he could spend it all at the public house when 
the drinking fit, which was not seldom, seized him. 
It was sometimes the duty of Harvey to report to 
the employers the irregular and unpunctual con- 
duct of Roberts; but they were perfectly aware of 
his failing, and of his insolence when overtaken 
with it, and they in a manner winked at his short- 
comings and tolerated his evil example, from mo- 
tives of policy, because his talent was profitable to 
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them; contenting themselves with paying him 
only for the work which he performed, and ad- 
ministering now and then a curt and uncared-for 
rebuke upon the occasion of any violent infringe- 
ment of the rules of the workshop. 

Harvey, who had had the happiness to marry a 
prudent and managing wife, contrived, by letting 
off a floor of his cottage to a friend, and by culti- 
vating his garden in his leisure hours, to lay by 
annually a fifth of his income for future exigencies ; 
and so neat and tasteful did he make his little 
domain by constant care and the delight he took 
in improving it, and so modest, genteel, and be- 
coming was the appearance of his wife and child at 
all seasons, that they passed with the neighbours, if 
not for gentlefolks, at least for persons of small 
independent property. They kept no servant in 
their little cottage, but had the occasional assistance 
of a poor woman who came on the Saturday to do 
the rough work, and put the house in trim for the 
Sunday, and who frequently brought a half-starved 
and ragged girl of tender age to weed or water the 
garden, while she was employed in the house. This 
poor hard-working woman had a drunken husband ; 
and many a dismal tale of cruel ill-treatment, suf- 
fered both by herself and child, did she unfold to 
the sympathizing ear of Mrs. Harvey. Her tyrant, 
she affirmed, rarely came home of a night without 
being much the worse for liquor, and was often 
brought to their wretched room in such a state as 
to be utterly incapable of speech. She knew, she 
said, that he could earn a great deal of money if he 
chose, but whether he did, or if he did what came 
of it, beyond the disgrace and misery of drunken- 
ness, she could not tell. Many years had passed 
away since he had given her anything towards 
housekeeping, and she was left to toil night and 
day to keep herself and child from starving, and 
to save a couple of shillings weekly to pay the 
rent. 

Pitying her oppressed and wretched condition, 
Mrs. Harvey assisted and encouraged her in many 
ways. The cast-off clothes of her own little Ellen 
were mended up and given to the ragged child; the 
mother was recommesded to further employment, 
and when she was long from home she was per- 
mitted to leave the child for the day at the cottage, 
where it was well fed, taught lessons of useful- 
ness and the importance of truthfulness and ho- 
nesty, and rarely sent away without some small 
present, either of vegetables from the garden or 
food from the pantry. Harvey himself felt much 
interested in the lot of the mother and child, and 
encouraged his wife in her endeavours to ameliorate 
it. These endeavours were in some degree suc- 
cessful. The child was, by the contributions of 
friends, decently dressed and sent to school, and 
the mother, more constantly and lucratively em- 
ployed, began to put a more cheerful countenance 
on the troubles of her lot. 

Thus things went on for some time at the cot- 
tage, the abode of loving-kindness and peace, as 
it was ofneatness and economy. But we must turn 
again to the manufactory, and see how things are 
going on there. Harvey had risen in the estima- 
tion of his employers, and had received a consider- 
able gratuity at each recurring Christmas in addi- 
tion to his salary ; he had also been invested with 
greater authority, which brought greater respon- 








sibility along with it. It was very different with 
Roberts. The reign of such characters in large in- 
dustrial establishments is never of very long du- 
ration, for avery good and sufficient reason, to wit, 
that it is to the interest both of employers and men 
to put as speedy an end to it as possible. Roberts 
now saw himself equalled by many of the younger 
hands in his own especial department, and instead 
of wisely reforming his behaviour, which would 
have secured a continuance of his position, he grew 
daily more negligent and reckless, in proportion as 
he grew more jealous and captious. He became 
abusive to Harvey, who found it his duty to ad- 
monish him, and who at length, from the frequent 
repetition of offensive and violent conduct, saw him- 
self compelled to report him formally to the head 
of the firm. The result was the immediate cita- 
tion of the offender before the principal, who, upon 
hearing his own insolent version of the affair, dis- 
missed him from his presence, with summary notice 
to quit on that day fortnight. 

Roberts returned suddenly to his companions, 
and vowed a dire revenge upon Harvey, hinting 
too plainly at violence ; but finding no abettors, he 
relaxed into gloomy silence. Harvey was made 
acquainted with the threat of revenge, but looking 
upon it as a mere ebullition of anger, and regard- 
ing that as beneath his notice, he paid no attention 
to it. The fortnight elapsed, and as Harvey, who 
frequently acted as paymaster, handed over his 
wages to Roberts, the last he would receive in that 
house, he gave him, along with his three guineas, 
a word of friendly advice, recommending him to 
husband his means, at least until he had procured 
other employment. The fellow ground his teeth, 
muttered an oath in return, and disappeared. 

That night, on his way home to his wife and 
child, Harvey was felled to the ground by a blow 
from a bludgeon, at a sudden turn in the road, and 
he would in all probability have been murdered but 
for the fortunate arrival of two gentlemen in a 
carriage, with a footman behind it. The ruffian, 
staggered by the arrival of witnesses to his bloody 
deed, forbore to repeat his plow, and had not the 
presence of mind to run for safety; he was ina 
moment dashed to the ground by the footman, and 
soon bound hands and feet. Harvey was lifted 
bleeding and senseless into the carriage, and driven 
off to the house of the nearest surgeon, where he 
was laid on a bed, and prompt and skilful assist- 
ance immediately administered. Before Harvey 
had come to his senses, Roberts was safely lodged 
in the cell of a prison. 

We cannot dwell on the anxiety and alarm of 
Mrs. Harvey and her little girl at the cottage, on 
the non-appearance of the husband and father, 
whose return was nightly hailed with so much 
pleasure. It was two hours after midnight ere 
they knew the sad truth. A letter found in her 
husband’s pocket, addressed to his residence, had 
guided a willing messenger to their abode; and 
soon after, the affectionate wife was at the suffer- 
er’s bedside. Though severely struck and much 
injured, he had happily escaped fracture; and the 
surgeon augured well for his patient, when, having 
questioned the wife, he was made aware of his tem- 
perate habits and sound constitution. It was some 
days, however, before he was in a condition to bear 
removal; but that once accomplished, he grew 
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rapidly better under the careful nursing of his wife, 
who in this her hour of trouble reaped the reward 
of her kindness to the poor charwoman and her 
child, both of whom were constant and assiduous 
in their endeavours to be of service. 

At the end of amonth, Harvey was fully restored 
to health, and again at his duty in the manufac- 
tory. The delight and gratitude of his wife and 
child were expressed in the tranquil happiness that 
shone in their faces. In the meanwhile their grate- 
ful friends and protegés, the poor charwoman and 
her now tidy little daughter, had disappeared sud- 
denly, and came no more to fulfil their weekly 
duties at the cottage. On searching out their 
lodging, and making inquiry, it was found that 
they had removed, no one could tell whither, 
though it was whispered that they had got into 
trouble. This was a mystery which neither Har- 
vey nor his wife could understand. <A few weeks, 
however, cleared it up. The day for the trial of 
the supposed highwayman approached, and Harvey 
had to appear in court against the man who had 
attempted his life. He knew well enough that it 
was his old enemy Roberts; but he had more to 
learn. On the night previous to the trial, while 
sitting at supper in his little parlour, a footstep 
was heard along the garden walk—a tap at the 
door—and then his wife led into the room the 
wretched woman who had for so many years been 
the object of their benevolent sympathy and re- 
gard. Her drunken husband was the would-be 
assassin of her benefactor, and she had come to 
plead for mercy on his behalf. She had not known, 
until many days after the deed, how miserably she 
was implicated in it. Her husband had been ab- 
sent, it is true; but she had taken it for granted, 
as he never acquainted her with his movements, 
that he was seeking employment elsewhere ; he had 
been often absent before for weeks together; and 
the loss of his company was a relief, not a depri- 
vation, to her and her child. From a feeling of 
shame he had for some time refused to make known 
his residence ; and he had only sent for her when 
his health began to fai} him through confinement, 
and his spirits to flag through the sudden with- 
drawal of the fiery stimulants to which he had 
been accustomed. 

Harvey felt deeply for the poor woman, and 
pondered anxiously upon the case. But what was 
to be done? Justice would take its course in 
-_ of any endeavours of his to the contrary. To 
absent himself from the court, by a clandestine 
flight, was out of the question. He said what he 
could, to console the weeping petitioner, observed 
that it was out of his power to identify the person 
who had attacked him, and that it was further 
very likely that no one had seen the blow struck, 
and that, perhaps, the conviction of the prisoner 
might depend very much upon himself and the 
skill of his counsel; and he promised further to 
petition for a mild sentence in case a verdict of 
guilty should be pronounced. The wretched wife 
of the criminal returned to the prison somewhat 
re-assured by this interview, to await the events of 
the morrow. 

The trial came on at an early hour: the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution had been examined, and 
the counsel for the prisoner, after an ingenious 
cross-examination, was in the act of proving, be- 





yond the shadow of a doubt, the innocence of his 
client, when the wretched man suddenly broke in 
upon him with an abrupt confession of the crime, 
and a demand to suffer the deserved penalty of the 
law. The facts which he had learned during his 
confinement—for his wife had told him everything 
—occasioned him such an agony of remorse, that 
he could not endure the thought of escaping the 
punishment he had merited. He was sentenced to 
a long imprisonment, with hard labour, which he 
was still undergoing when this sketch was being 
penned ; and we understood that there were good 
hopes.of his emerging from the gaol thoroughly 
cured of the vice of drunkenness, and awakened to 
the true nature of his obligations as a husband and 
a father. 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 
Tue following paper from the Jury Report of the 
Great Exhibition, recently published, will well re- 
pay the attention of our readers. 


For many centuries the apparatus of a stone 
struck against a piece of iron continued, with but 
little improvement, to be the only means of pro- 
curing light. By the Saxons the flint or the py- 
rites was used under the general name of fyr-stan ; 
and any piece of iron that was sufficiently substan- 
tial was the substitute for the modern steel. A 
writing-stylus is known to have been used for the 
purpose by the abbot Bertin in Burgundy, early 
in the seventh century; an instrument, however, 
which should be at once more substantial and more 
convenient for striking, must have been soon re- 
quired, and was probably as speedily invented in 
the form of the fusi/, a thick rhomboidal piece of 
steel, having the faces cut into many angles. This 
was in use at a very early period of the middle 
ages, when it is frequently to be found mentioned 
under a variety of names, all of them being de- 
rived from the same original. 

It was not until after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that the discovery of phosphorus 
indicated a quicker or more certain means of pro- 
curing light or fire. In 1677, Dr. Hook, in one 
of his Cutler Lectures, described the effects of 
phosphorus, as they had been recently exhibited 
in England to the Hon. Robert Boyle and several 
other Fellows of the Royal Society, by Daniel 
Krafit, “a famous German chemist.” Even after 
all the earliest experiments, however, the new mat- 
ter appeared to be regarded only as a curiosity, 
which Boyle entitled the “ Noctiluca,” and “a 
factitious self-shining substance,” procured but in 
very small quantities, and with great labour and 
time ; the principal value of which was to supply 
a light in the night or in dark places, when ex- 
hibited in glass vessels. It can scarcely be doubt- 
ed but that some trial was made as to whether an 
ordinary match could be inflamed by the substance, 
but Boyle’s recorded experiments refer only to the 
strength, diffusion, and continuance of the light. 

After these notices of the older apparatus devised 
for procuring light, it will be an interesting in- 
quiry briefly to glance at the history of chemical 
matches. And here it may be first remarked that 
the transition from the tinder-box, with its flint 
and steel, to the elegant friction-match, was not 
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so simple as a superficial consideration of the sub- 
ject might lead one to infer. In the daily employ- 
ment of a luxury, we but too often forget the 
persevering efforts which are always necessary to 
render available the discoveries of the experimental 
philosopher, and take but little heed of him whose 
disinterested labours are constantly bringing to 
light new truths from the hidden but inexhaustible 
stores of nature. 

Soon after 1820, Doebereiner made the remark- 
able discovery that finely-divided platinum (spongy 

latinum) is capable of i ing a mixture of 
olen gas and atmospheric air, and he founded 
on this property of platinum the invention of the 
Instantaneous Light Apparatus, first known b 
the name of Doebereiner’s Hydrogen Lamp. This 
was greatly admired at that time, and is even now 
frequently employed, it having been again recently 
applied to light an ordi gas-burner required to 
be ignited at intervals during the day-time for the 
purpose of sealing parcels and other similar objects. 
Although it was without any immediate influence 
on the development of the manufacture of chemical 
matches, which had before this time been repeat- 
edly attempted, Doebereiner’s discovery appears, 
nevertheless, to have attracted attention more 
generally to the subject, and thus, at least, to have 
contributed indirectly to their perfection. 

A method of producing ignition, proposed about 
the same period, has never been generally adopted. 
It depends upon the property which certain com- 
pounds of phosphorus and sulphur possess of 
inflaming when slightly rubbed, in contact with 
the atmosphere. For this purpose about equal 
quantities of phosphorus and sulphur are fused 
together in a glass tube, which is to be subse- 
quently closed with a cork. Upon opening the 
tube, if a splinter of wood be dipped into the mass, 
so that a small quantity of the composition may 
adhere to the wood, it will become ignited when 
slightly rubbed on the cork used to close the phial. 
This apparatus, however, has become almost en- 
tirel Sostse. 

The first important and permanent improvement 
in the means of obtaining Tight consisted in cover- 
ing the sulphurized end of a match with a mixture 
of sugar and chlorate of potash; which being 
kindled by immersion into concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid, communicated the inflammation to the 
underlying coating of sulphur. Many persons will 
call to mind the small glass phial containing as- 
bestos moistened with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which was usually fixed in a paper or tin box 
having two compartments, one of which held the 
pre ed matches. These matches were in all pro- 

bility invented in France, whence at least they 
were certainly first introduced into England; but 
prior to their introduction Captain Manby had been 
accustomed to employ a duller mixture for firing 
a small piece of ordnance for the purpose of convey- 
ing a rope to a stranded vessel; and indeed the 
composition was also described by Parkes in his 
“ Chemical Catechism”? amongst the experiments 
illustrative of combustion and detonation. 

Exactly the same principle was involved in the 
preparation of the matches invented by Mr. Jones, 
of the Strand, and used for some time in England 
under the name of “ Prometheans,” but which do 
not appear to have found their way to the Conti- 





nent. These were made of a roll of paper, into 
one end of which was placed a small quantity of a 
mixture of sugar and chlorate of potash, with a 
small tube (hermetically sealed), similar to those 
in which the leads of ever-pointed pencils are pre- 
served, containing a minute quantity of strong 
sulphuric acid. By compressing the match with 
a pair of pliers, sold for the purpose, or between 
two hard substances (between the teeth, for exam- 
ple), the tube was crushed, and the sulphuric acid 
came into contact with the mixture, and ignited 
it. These matches, though very convenient, were 
so expensive that they were not very generally 
employed; but they certainly formed the step- 
ping-stone to the production of the friction-match, 

The first true friction-matches, or congreves, 
made their appearance about the year 1832. They 
had a coating of a mixture of two parts of sulphide 
of antimony and one of chlorate of potash, 
made into a paste with gum-water, over their 
sulphurized ends, and were ignited by drawing 
them rapidly between the two surfaces of a piece of 
folded sand-paper, which was compressed by the 
finger and thumb. 

The phosphorus matches or lucifers appear in- 
deed to have been introduced contemporaneously in 
different countries about the year 1834. In Ger- 
many they were first manufactured on a large 
scale in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and especially 
in Darmstadt, where Dr. Moldenhauer, in parti- 
cular, contributed much to the improvement of this 
branch of industry. 

From Darmstadt the manufacture was gradually 
extended throughout Germany; but its progress 
was at first very slow, on account of the lucifer 
match being prohibited, until the year 1840, in 
Bavaria, Brunswick, Hanover, and various other 
states, from the alleged increased risk of fire con- 
sequent upon its employment. At present, how- 
ever, there are manufactories established in Vienna, 
Prague, Triesch, Schiittenhofen, and Goldenkrén, 
Berlin, Nuremberg, Ludwigsburg, Ulm, Gmiind, 
Warnemiinde, and numerous other places. 

According to Dr. Moldenhauer and Professor 
Schrétter, there are in the province of Starken- 
burg, Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, no less 
than eight manufactories, producing weekly about 
500,000 boxes of matches, which ane valued at 
3000 florins (2577.) 

In Austria, the manufacture of chemical matches 
has been of late developed to so great an extent, 
that it supplies not only what is required for home 
consumption, but also enough to form an important 
article of exportation ; indeed it appears that the 
most important item of Austrian commerce with 
Chili consists of matches. 

The matches manufactured in Austria amounted 
in 1849 to 50,000 ewt., of which four-fifths were 
consumed in the country, and one-fifth was exported. 
From Trieste 3,787 cwt. were shipped, namely, to 


Cwts. 

Turkey . P , . 1,226 
Greece . i ‘ by, id’ =n 
_ ‘ ‘ ; = 

gypt. . ; © an 

Tonian Islands . = - 836 
Naples . ° - . 225 
Other Countries ‘5 ; . 680 
Total ‘ . 8,787 
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That the export trade of Austria in matches is 
rapidly increasing, appears from the following state- 
ment of the quantities shipped on the Elbe during 
the last three years :-— 


mantities shipped 
. on the Elbe im Cwt. 
1818 286 
1849 790 
1850 1,860 


In Austria Proper there are twenty-two factories, 
namely sixteen at Vienna, two of which exhibit, 
three at Fiinfhans, one at Schirding, one at Tulle, 
and one at Pottenstein; there is also one in Mo- 
ravia, which likewise exhibits. The number of 
workpeople employed is about 2,000. 

In illustration of the quantities of the different 
materials employed, it may be stated that a Bohe- 
mian manufactory employing 100 workpeople pro- 
duces annually about 200,000 boxes, each contain- 


of nitre, 64 ewt. of phosphorus, and 300 ewt. of 


numbers are obtained :— 
Cwts. 
Nitre ° ‘ ° - 1,250 
Phosphorus . ° 325 
Sulphur. ° + 15,000 


The quantity of soft wood consumed annually 
amounts to 5,000 Alafters or fathoms; and it is 
worthy of notice that a large portion of it is manu- 
factured into splints in Budweis, and thence sent 
to Vienna. About 50,000 millions of single 
matches are produced annually in Austria. These 
are made with astonishing rapidity, in consequence 
of the employment of a simple plane of peculiar 
construction ; with this instrument a single work- 
man cuts off 1,814,000 splints in a day of twelve 
hours. 

There were 21 manufactories, employing 561 
workpeople, in Prussia in 1846. 

According to a statement of M. Payen, the quan- 
tity of phosphorus consumed in France for lucifer- 
matches amounts to 30,000 kilogs. (590 ewt.), 
whilst 100 kilogs. (2 ewt.) suffice for all the other 
purposes for which it is used. In 1850, 220 kilogs. 
(4,% ewt.) were exported to England. From these 
numbers, it would appear that the quantity of luci- 
fers manufactured in France must exceed that of 
Austria in the ratio of 590 to 325, or as 18 to 10. 

The Reporters have not been able to collect any 
information respecting the extent of this manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom. In 1850 there 
were 50,000 gross of matches imported into the 
port of Hull; but the Reporters are unable to 
state the total number imported into the United 
Kingdom, as chemical matches are entered in the 
Customs returns under the general head of “ Goods 
non-enumerated.” 

In continuing the narrative of the progress of 
this manufacture, we may next observe that, as it 
extended, all the processes were much simplified, 
and, as a consequence, the prices of the articles 
produced were lowered. Nor was this the only 
improvement, for a whole series of inflammable 
compounds was successively tried ; and at last, by 
substituting, entirely or partially, saltpetre for 
chlorate of potash, the detonation attendant on the 
earlier matches was avoided. It was also found 


| that the sulphur-coating of the match could be to 


_and the cause of the unpleasant odour previously 


rounded by machinery. 





| convenience, and security of the case, for which 
ing 5,000 matches. It consumes annually 25 ewt. | various materials were employed—for instance, 
| card-board, wood, and metal—the latter being 
sulphur. Calculating on these data the total amount | usually ornamented with coloured lacquers and 
of materials consumed in all Austria, the following | engine-turning. 





a great extent, or even entirely, dispensed with, 


accompanying ignition in a great measure removed, 
Besides the ordinary match of wood, numerous 
other materials were devised, which could not have 
been made with the original composition of sul- 
phide of antimony and chlorate of potash ; as, for 
Instance, wax-taper matches, fusees of Amadou 
(German tinder) and brown paper, Vesuvians for 
insertion into a cigar, etc. Iho roughly formed 
wood-matches, also, which had been previously cut 
by hand, were superseded by others carefully 


The match having reached this point of per- 
fection, some attention was given to the embellish- 
ment of the boxes by the various manufacturers, 
who tried to excel each other in the elegance, 


With regard to the composition for the matches 
now in use, Dr. Ure, in the “Supplement” to his 
“ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures,” p. 153, 
gives the following recipe of Dr. R. Boettger :— 

Parts. 
Phosphorus P oe 
Nitre . . ° * « ae 
Fine glue . ° ° . wv 
Red ochre, or red lead . . a. 2 
Smalt ° ° euG 


The glue is to be converted into a smooth jelly 
with a little water, and put into a warm mortar to 
liquefy ; the phosphorus is then to be rubbed down 
with the gelatine, at a temperature of from 60° to 
653° C. (140° to 150° F.), after which the nitre is 
to be added, then the red powder, and, lastly, the 
smalt, the whole being carefully mixed until it 
becomes an uniform paste. 

Lucifer wood-matches that inflame without sul- 
phur are prepared, according to Dr. Ure, by the 
ends being rubbed against a red-hot iron plate, 
and then dipped for a moment into melted white 
wax, contained in a shallow flat-bottomed pan. 

In March 1842, Mr. Reuben Partridge obtained 
a patent for forming wooden splints by pressing, 
with suitable machinery, a block of wood against a 
steel plate perforated with holes, placed together 
as closely as possible. The wood is thus forced 
through the perforations, being first split as it 
advances, by their cutting edges, and comes out 
on the opposite side of the plate in the form of a 
multitude of distinct splints. Much attention has 
also been paid to the improvement of the apparatus 
for dipping the matches. 

Before closing this short sketch of the manufac- 
ture of chemical matches, the Reporters wish to 
draw scientific and public notice to the terrible 
disease to which it sometimes gives rise. Dr. 
Lorinser, of Vienna, in 1845, first called the atten- 
tion of men of science and the public to the fact 
that individuals working in lucifer-match manu- 
factories were subject to pain and swelling of the 
jaws, followed in many instances by exfoliation of 
the bone. This was repeatedly confirmed by other 
observers, and induced several Governments to 
institute inquiries into the matter. The results of 
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all the investigations made into this interesting 
question have been collected by Doctors von Bibra 
and Geist, in a publication entitled Die Krank- 
heiten der Arbeiter in Phosphor-Ziindholzfa- 
briken, Erlangen, 1847. 

The disease has been observed principally in 
Germany, but it is also met with elsewhere, and 
especially in England.* The Reporters had the 
opportunity of obtaining some information on the 
subject from Dr. Sieveking, who has examined the 
disease with much care as it occurs in the London 
manufactories. According to his observations, the 
affection assumes the same character as it has 
done in Germany, and attacks those only who are 
engaged in dipping the matches into the inflam- 
mable compound, and who are, therefore, more 
immediately exposed to the phosphorus vapour. 
Dr. Sieveking saw several of these workmen 
(dippers) who had lost almost the entire lower 
jaw. After these painful statements, it is impor- 
tant and consolatory to know that the same phy- 
sician has not found the disease to be equally 
prevalent in all manufactories ; and that if cleanli- 
ness be enforced, and the dietary of the workpeople 
well attended to, and especially if a complete and 
continuous ventilation of the workshop be kept up, 
no evil consequences ensue. Dr. Sieveking met 
with parties who had been engaged in dipping 
matches for more than ten years, without exhi- 
biting the slightest tendency to the complaint. 

The importance of attending to the precautions 
indicated by these investigations can scarcely be 
sufficiently impressed upon the manufacturer. 
Much has been already done by several firms, 
especially in regard to ventilation, but much re- 
mains to be accomplished if this frightful scourge 
is to be entirely removed. For this reason, manu- 
facturers should direct their attention to an impor- 
tant discovery made by science, in the shape of the 
so-called red or amorphous phosphorus. Some few 
years ago Professor Schrétter, of Vienna, observed 
the curious fact, that if ordinary phosphorus be 
exposed during a certain period to a ~— 
of from 250° to 260° C. (482° to 500° F.), it is 
converted into a red modification, which no longer 
possesses the main characteristics of phosphorus, 
viz.—volatility, fusibility, and inflammability at 
comparatively low temperatures. The poisonous 
qualities have also entirely disappeared in this 
modified condition of the substance. The amor- 
phous modification of phosphorus, which but a few 
years 2g0 was a mere curiosity in chemical labora- 


tories, can now, however, be manufactured, accord- | 


ing to a method proposed by Schrotter, in large 
quantities, and is likely to become an important 
article of commerce. The red phosphorus being 
perfectly innocuous when handled, and not giving 
off fumes in the atmosphere, whilst it is as well 
adapted to the manufacture of matches as the 
ordinary phosphorus, it is fair to assume that its 
general adoption by lucifer-match makers will 
prove a further guarantee against the disease of 
the workpeople. It is stated by those who have 
been accustomed to manufacture them, that they 
are as cheaply and as easily made as the common 
matches, and are not so liable to fire in the making. 





* “ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,” vol.i., 
Dp. 446 et seq. 





AN OLD MAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE LIVING SKELETON. 

BETWEEN some evils it would be difficult to choose. 
For ourselves, we hardly know, were it necessary 
for us to decide, whether we would assume the in- 
flated form of Daniel Lambert or the attenuated 
frame of the living skeleton. We have spoken 
with many about the living skeleton, who were 
somewhat sceptical as to the existence of so won- 
derful a phenomenon, and we have spoken also with 
others, who like ourselves have seen, conversed 
with, and examined this human prodigy. One of 
the latter class said, that so much was he affected 
by his fancy when he made his visit, that just be- 
fore the living skeleton appeared in his presence, 
he thought that he heard sepulchral voices : 


* As one who walking m the twilight g.oom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens ; 
And, seemg not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens.” 


Though years have passed since Claude Am- 
broise Seurat appeared among us, awakening an 
awful curiosity, and calling forth the unfeigned 
wonder of the spectator, that is no valid reason 
why an account of him should now be withheld. 
The very circumstance, that nearly thirty years 
have transpired since the first announcement of his 
arrival in England, leads us to suppose that thou- 
sands must be almost, if not altogether, ignorant 
of his ever having existed. 

Hardly need it be said that we were younger 
when we went to see the living skeleton than we 
are now, or that our curiosity to see marvels was 
then keener than at the present time. We knew 
well enough the practice of representing common 
things as wonderful, and uncommon things as more 
marvellous than they are, to attract public atten- 
tion. We had ourselves in our time, after gazing 
on the painted resemblance of the living boa-con- 
strictor swallowing a tiger, and the monster of the 
Nile devouring an Egyptian, been put off with the 
dried skin of a serpent, and a crocodile stuffed with 
straw. We went, therefore, to see the living ske- 
leton with moderated expectations. 

When we entered the room, the most deathlike 
stillness prevailed, for the few spectators who had 
preceded us were attentively looking on a platform 
covered with crimson cloth, surrounded by a brass 
rail, and surmounted with a circular canopy of 
gauze, cornice, and curtain. Here we supposed the 
living skeleton to be ensconced. We can hardly 
describe our emotions while standing with mo- 
mentary expectation of his appearance, wrought 
up by a degree of solemn excitement, amounting 
to awe, our eyes fixed on the tent-like receptacle 
that shrouded him from our view. The curtain 
slightly trembled with mysterious motion ; it then 
divided, and Ambroise Seurat came forth, rather 
like a tenant of the grave than a living, breathing 
inhabitant of the world. He looked indeed 


“ As though a fleshless frame had ’scaped from doom, 
And burst the marble portals of the tomb.” 


True he was not habited like Lazarus of old, 
“bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and his 
face bound about with a napkin ;” otherwise, “ La- 
zarus, come forth!”—that impressive announce- 
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ment by the Redeemer, of the resuscitated brother 
of Mary and Martha—must have occurred to our 
memory. After gazing a few seconds on the ar- 
resting spectacle before us, we stole a glance at our 
fellow spectators, and saw depicted on their coun- 
tenance the same wonder which no doubt was visi- 
ble in our own. Some were looking at Seurat’s 
face, and others at his feet, while two or three be- 
hind the rest peered at him from their ambush, as 
though they considered themselves much safer 
there than they might be on a nearer approach. 
One young person showed almost as much fear as 
if he expected Seurat to spring upon him like a 
tiger, to clasp him with his death-like arms, or to 
clutch him with his bony fingers. It was not per- 
haps more the skeleton form of Seurat than his 
objectionable appearance that affected us. Expect- 
ing, as we did, that he would be clothed like 
another person, or, at least, habited in flowing 
robes, it surprised and somewhat shocked us to see 
him present himself, wearing no other dress than 
a kind of small fringed curtain round his loins, 
with two holes for his hip bones to project 
through, and a pair of shoes on his feet. Pre- 
pared as we were for a gradual manifestation of 
his wasted form, we were not prepared for the 
sudden exposure of his forbidding frame, and felt 
abashed as well as awe-struck at the spectacle he 
presented. 

It is wondrous how soon familiarity with even 
impressive objects moderates our emotions. We 
had not been five minutes in the room with Ambroise 
Seurat before our original surprise and repugnance 
were considerably abated. The face of Seurat was 


not wasted like his body, nor did it present the same 
forbidding appearance, so that when talking to 
him he became less repulsive and more companion- 


able. Nothing could be more opposed to all com- 
monly received notions of cheerfulness, or even 
comfort, than Seurat’s figure and expression, 
though he certainly did make the best of his 
situation. We questioned him as to the incon- 
venience he might feel from confinement and the 
want of exercise, and asked him if he were in pain 
or unhappy? To all these interrogations he frankly 
replied in the negative, with some degree of cheer- 
ess; but while he spoke hopefully, he looked 
dejected, and called up by his mien and manner the 
very sympathy and pity his expressions seemed to 
repress. It is not impossible, nor, indeed, improba- 
ble, that the skeieton-like appearance of Seurat, and 
the forlorn way in which his almost fleshless arms 
hung beside him, might impart to the mind of 
the spectator a sense of discomfort and unhappi- 
ness, beyond what he himself experienced. 
Different opinions were doubtless formed of 
Seurat. Such as were influenced by a fervent 
imagination, and led away by the epithet “Living 
Skeleton,” almost expecting to see a transparent 
bag of bones, were of course disappointed. Others 
of a more matter-of-fact disposition, looking only 
for a thinner man than they had seen before, were 
wondrously astonished. For ourselves, though 
deeply and solemnly affected, we were neither per- 
haps so much amazed as the one, nor so disap- 
inted as the other. Seurat’s height was five 
eet seven inches, and his weight only 78lbs., and 
there was beside his skeleton- like form a strange- 
ness in his appearance that puzzled us. On his | 





small, close-shaven head he wore a black wig. One 
of his shoulder-blades was higher than the other, 
his ribs might be distinctly counted, and were 
separated, as if they had been enclosed in a thin 
leathery covering, while his -like waist, and 
unsightly hip bones, added to his other peculiari- 
ties. There was a little flesh on the calves of his 
legs, and on the thick part of the fore-arm ; but the 
upper part of his arm, which might be spanned by 
the thumb and finger, was likened to an “old ivory 
German flute,” in size and colour, while his body 
resembled a series of thinly covered hoops. But 
the most remarkable defect in the whole frame of 
Seurat appeared to us to be in the extreme depres- 
sion of the chest, which seemed not to leave room 
for those organs by which the functions of life are 
discharged. The heart was — @ span lower 
than its customary position. is arms hung 
awkwardly by his side, and he could not raise his 
hand to his mouth. When he ate, he rested his 
arm on the table, and bent down his head to his 
hand to receive his food. The complexion of his 
face was dark, his cheek bones high, his features 
flexible, and his voice deep-toned but gentle. His 
heart beat with great regularity, but no pulsation 
was visible at his wrist. The daily amount of 
solid food consumed by him did not exceed four 
ounces. There is another point in our description 
that we must not overlook; Seurat wore a ring. 
Yes! the Living Skeleton wore a gold ring on his 
bony finger ! 
In Seurat’s heart what object could preside P 
We must not, will not, dare not, answer ‘ pride.’ 


It is but reasonable and fair to conclude that all 
arrangements respecting the exhibition of Seurat, 
even with regard to the ring on his finger, were 
made by his exhibitors, and that he had hardly a 
voice in the matter. 

After Seurat had appeared for some time before 
the public, a certain journal intimated that he had 
been taken advantage of and treated harshly by 
those who exhibited him. To counteract this re- 
port, the following letter was sent to the journal, 
said to be indited and signed by Seurat. 


“To THE Eprror. 

“ Sir—Having learned that in an article in your 
journal, the motives and conduct of the persons 
who brought me to England are severely alluded 
to, it is my duty both to them and to the public to 
declare that, so far from experiencing anything 
disagreeable, either in having been conducted 
hither, or at being exposed, I feel great satisfac- 
tion, not only in the change of my situation, but 
also at the bounties with which I have been 
loaded by the individuals who protect me. Far 
from having ‘ been brought from the tranquillity 
of my native village,’ I was wandering about 
France, and making but little by the exhibition of 
my person, when I so fortunately met my present 
protectors, whose liberality will shortly render me 
sufficiently indeperdent to enable me to return and 
live at my ease in my native country. I only beg 
to add, that my present situation is more happy 
than I ever yet enjoyed during my whole life, and 
is entirely conformable to my desires. 

* T have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ CLaupE AmsBrorsE SEvRaT.” 
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~ Whether any harshness and restraint were really | our stature, or our station, than this reflection. 


exercised towards Seurat, or whether the above 
letter is a correct statement of his position, we 
know not, but we can readily conceive that in the 
monotonous life he was constrained, by his peculiar 
formation, to lead, the exhibition of himself might 
operate as a relief and gratification. 

Claude Ambroise Seurat, called the “ Anatomie 
Vivante,” or Living Skeleton, was, as the letter 
given implies, a Frenchman, his birth-place being 
the city of Troyes, in the department of Cham- 

igne: his parents were poor, but healthy. When 

urat was quite young, he was like other chil- 
dren, but as his bones increased in size, his flesh 
wasted away, and this was the case with him till 
he grew up to be a man. 

“ Many attempts were made to have Seurat pre- 
sented to the French king; but his father conceiv- 
ing that he might be consigned to some wretched 
asylum, there to subsist upon a miserable pension, 
uniformly objected to it. From the statements 
made by his father, it appears that the French 
gentlemen of the faculty, who visited his son, 
handled him so roughly, and pinched him so much 
in every direction, that he refused to see them at 
all afterwards. Many proposals, made to his 
father for the purchase of the body of Ambroise in 
the event of his death, were uniformly rejected. 
A medical gentleman in Burgundy offered him a 
“carte blanche,” which he, with feelings highly 
honourable to himself, refused, stating his deter- 
mination that in the event of Ambroise’s death, he 
should be peaceably consigned to the cemetery of 
his native city.” 

The boys who saw Seurat exhibited, if now alive, 
must be grown up, and the men who paid him a 
visit, like ourselves, must now have furrows on 
their brows. It is neither an unwise nor an un- 
welcome occupation to review the past. If our 
visit to Claude Ambroise Seurat was somewhat 
mournful, it was medicinal, for it vividly set 
before us advantages and enjoyments in which he 
was necessarily restricted. It is one of the great 
errors of human life that we so frequently com- 
pare our position with that of those who are more 
amply provide! for than ourselves. Were we to 
adopt an opposite practice, it would lessen our re- 
grets and greatly increase our gratifications. The 

rodigies of the earth call forth our astonishment, 
but well is it for humanity that we are not all 
born to be remarkable, and to be handed down to 
posterity as wonders of the world. The greater 
part of mankind, says one, “ must be content to be 
as though they had not been; to be found in the 
register of God, not in the record of man.” 

giving the foregoing account, we have tried 
to persuade ourselves that no one with a healthy 
mind can read of Claude Ambroise Seurat without 
instruction and consolation, for both he and Daniel 
Lambert, though such opposite prodigies of hu- 
manity, according to their own testimony were far 
from being shut out from domestic comfort and 
social pleasure. Here then is great encouragement 
for those who, on account of their peculiar forma- 
tion, may be bowed down. God has conferred on 
men the peculiar shape which they bear, and given 
them all their enjoyments; and there is nothing 
better to encourage humility, thankfulness of heart, 
and hopefulness of spirit, whatever be our form, 


——_ 


— 


Well has old Chaucer said :— 


“That thee 1s sent receive in buxomnesse, 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse.— 
Forth Pilgrim! forth, beast out of thy stall! 


Look up on high, and thank the God of all!” 





HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS, 


In the first place, make up your mind to accomplish what- 
ever you undertake; decide upon some particular employ- 
ment, and persevere in it. difficulties are overcome by 
diligence and assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and dili- 
gently too. “A cat in gloves catches no mice.” “ He 
who remains in the mill grinds, not he who goes and 
comes.” 

Attend to your business, never trust to another. “A 
pot that belongs to many is ill stirred and worse boiled.” 

Be fi “That which will not make a pot will make 
a pot lid.” “ Save the pence, and pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 

Be sabstemious, “Who dainties love shall beggars 
prove, 

Rise early. “The sleeping fox catches no poultry.” 
* Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you will have corn 
to sell and keep.” 

_ Treat every one with respect and civility. “ Everything 
is gained and nothing lost by courtesy.” Good manners 
ensure success. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source than la- 
bour; especially never place dependence upon becoming 
the possessor of an inheritance. “ He who waits for dead 
men’s shoes may have to go for a long time barefoot.” 
“* He who runs after a shadow has a wearisome race.” 

Above all things, never despair. “God is where He 
was.” He helps those who truly trust in him, 





MAXIMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN 
INTERCOURSE. 


It w by throwing open a dark cellar to the sweet light and 
air of heaven that the mouldiness and dampness disap- 
sek so it is by opening the heart to the influence of the 
ove of Christ and to the reciprocities of Christian society 
that its gloomy and morbid feelings are chased away. 

A plant that grows in a cave is pale and sickly ; sois the 
piety of a Christian who shuts himself out from the fellow- 
= of God’s household. : 

¢ would be a poor state of civil society where every one 
should attempt to live independently of his neighbours, 
being his own hatter, tanner, shoemaker, spinner, weaver, 
chairmaker, etc. So it is a poor state of Christian society, 
where each pursues his weary pilgrimage to heaven alone, 
neither seeking health and comfort from his brethren, nor 
offering them in return. 

A single stick of wood makes a poor fire, especially if it 
be green and covered with snow; but a mass of sticks can 
be made to burn, though they be at the beginning both 
green and wet. So what with inward corruption, and 
what with outward temptation, the Christian who shuts 
himself up from communion with his brethren, finds it 
hard work to keep his bosom in a glow; but when he goes 
among them, and mingles his feelings with theirs, then his 
heart becomes hot. 

“ Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.” A maxim that cannot be improved 
in its application to Christian intercourse. We leave it as 
it is. 

Would you like to give your brother a look of unkind- 
ness, a word of unkindness, and meet him the next moment 
in heaven ? 

Temporal affairs are best expedited when they are made 
the subjects of secret prayer. Generally ing, he who 
prays fervently in his closet, will speed well in his shop, at 





the plough, or in whatsoever he may turn his hand unto. 
































THE LEISURE HOUR. 








Stroy Hates on Australia oud the Digging. 


SueeP Farmine.—Flocks of moderate extent may be 
purchased or leased on very moderate terms, and man 
advantageously by a Highland, a Cheviot, a South Down 
sheep farmer or shepherd bailiff, with a little capital ; that 
is to say, enough to support him for one year after getting 
his sheep, if his family is sufficiently large and useful to 
do all the work, and that is not much, without hiring any 
labour. In an open country, from three to four youths 
can take charge of as many thousand sheep. While some 
of the family cultivate the garden and plant out wheat 
and maize, the women and children will see to the cows, 
pigs, and poultry. The only difficulty will be shearing the 
sheep, and that must be got over by co-operation. The 
German women as well as the men shear sheep, and there 
is no reason why English country girls should not learn to 
do the same. 


Sourn Avstratta.—Recent intelligence places the 
present state and prospects of this important colony in a 
more favourable light. A great reaction was taking place. 
One of the most gratifying features of Australian gold- 
hunting is the prevalence, among the diggers, of a disposi- 
tion to invest the fruits of their hard toil in the purchase 
of homesteads and small allotments of land. Unlike the 
roving Californian, the gold-hunter of Australia rejoices in 
the prospect of a permanent settlement. Domestic con- 
siderations prevail over the thirst of gain. The facilities 
for the acquisition of small freeholds, in South Australia, 
have had the effect of attracting the attention of many of 
the successful gold diggers of Mount Alexander. Captain 
Tolmero, in a speech delivered at a public meeting at Ade- 
laide, detailing his overland trip to the Victoria diggings, 
bears testimony to this fact in the following words :—“ He 
had conversed with hundreds; the reports of the hard- 
ships they had endured were astonishing. Some were suc- 
cessful, and many were not; but even if all of them were 
fortunate, he felt assured they would almost to a man re- 
turn to this colony.” At Adelaide, the former deserted 
state of the streets is being succeeded by a growing stir 
and bustle. At any business-hour of the day, in almost 
any day of the week, a person may stand at the corner of 
King William and Hindley streets, and count not less than 
from forty to fifty vehicles of one description or other. 
Females were a short time ago to be seen driving spring- 
carts in all directions, and boys were employed about men’s 
work ; but females and boys are gradually giving place to 
men, and the streets, if not so full as in the heyday of 
former prosperity, are at least fast filling up again. A 
good many shops still remain to be let; but the winter 
trade is expected to be fully an average one. In the coun- 
try districts, too, many of the diggers have returned, and 
have set about the preparation for their crops in real 
earnest, 


Gotp-FInDING.—Gold is found in dust and small scales 
amongst sand and earth; it is mixed with decayed vegeta- 
ble matter in the bottoms of brooks, ravines, and gulleys ; 
in nuggets and quartz on the tops of mountains and the 
gentle slopes of hills, and in currents of water, and deeply 
embedded in creeks and rivers. It is in the iron-stone 
rock, which sometimes yields 25 per cent. At the Wentworth 
diggings, it was discovered that a bridge had actually been 
made of this rock. Little did the builder then imagine that 
he was striking a golden arch. 


AvsTRALian Inns.—Here it occurs to us, says a travel- 
ler, that we ought to say a word or twoontheinns. Those 
within one or two stages from Adelaide afford many little 
urban comforts, such as most travellers on an excursion of 
pleasure are willing to pay for. The ordinary inns have as 
yet no private sitting-rooms, or none such as can with 
certainty be considered so, Accordingly the charges in 
such places as Brighton are rather higher—breakfast and 
tea being 1s. 6d. each, and dinners sometimes 2s. ; beds 
are also a little dearer. At Glenelg the charges are less, 
and beyond Brighton till you pass Willunga the charges 
for breakfast and tea are reduced to 1s., and the dinner to 
1s. 6d., till at the Ultima Thule every meal is alike charged 
at 1s. There has been no deficiency anywhere in good and 
sufficient “ provant.” Now and then vegetables are at a 
premium ; but good milk, bread and butter, very middling 
cheese, good tea, ( not always coffee,) bacon, eggs, and mut- 





ton, may always be had; pork occasionally, beef and veal 
rarely, but poultry when required is liberally supplied: 
horse feed is 3s. for a day and night; and at the remoter 
places you will miss the separate chambermaid and boots, 
The beds are generally good, nor have we been much 
annoyed by any, even the minuter, brood of entomological 
bloodsuckers, and but little dirt. Civility on the roads 
has been universal; we have no instance to record to the 
contrary, and everywhere hitherto a kind desire has been 
evinced to render us every service needed. 

Onk man; says the Mount Alexander correspondent of the 
‘Melbourne Herald,’ informed me he had to go five miles 
one day for a kettle of water, and when he came back had 
to share the same among ten. Let the traveller, before he 
proceeds there, weigh these circumstances well in his mind 
—unless he chooses to risk disappointment on every side. 

Who OUGHT NOT TO EMIGRATE.—The man who can- 
not shave without hot-water, or pull off his boots without 
a bootjack; the man who cannot get up without a glass of 
pale - in the morning, or go to bed without a “ bashawed 
lobster ;” the man who has never carried anything heavier 
than his cane, or cut anything stronger than his beard; 
the man whose footing in society has always been upon the 
very best polished leather boots, and whose longest walk 
in life has been through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court ; the 
man who has never known what it is to earn a dinner, or 
to enjoy one without French wines; the man who would 
think himself degraded if he was seen carrying a parcel— 
such a man of all others ought not to emigrate. Better far 
for him to lounge and loll on sofas, in a country that can 
appreciate him, doing no harder work than digging occa- 
sionally in the morning papers, or in the gold districts of 
his relatives’ pocket, than to carry those’ same qualities to 
a distant land where they would only be thrown away. 

Who sHoULD EMIGRATE.—“ A few words to the in- 
tending emigrant, and I have done,” says Mr. Fairfax, editor 
of the ‘Sydney Morning Herald, at the close of a lecture 
recently delivered by him at Leamington. “To the young 
man of industrious and sober habits and of moral character, 
whose anxiety is to pursue a course of honest perseverance, 
unappalled by difficulty and danger, I say, go. To the idle, 
the Reieciel, the drunken—he who is reckless alike of his 
own peace and the sorrow he causes to others—I say, stay ; 
for if you go to a warm climate and persevere in your 
present habits, you will be an outcast, you will die misera- 
bly, neglected by man, and, perhaps, unpitied by God. To 
the masters or workmen who are doing well in England, I 
suggest the old motto, ‘ Let well alone.’ But if you are 
struggling with difficulties, which appear unconquerable, 
wind up your afiairs and try the colonies. ‘There we are 


not so thick upon the ground, and with the primest beef 
at 2d., and mutton at 14d. od lb. you cannot, you need not 


starve. Not that I would hold out the expectation of suc- 
cess without exertion, of fortune without the appliance of 
industry, or of the quiet repose of old age without thrift 
and care in early and middle life. The ‘battle of life’ 
must be fought lustily and bravely on both sides the world. 
And moral worth is as valuable and as highly prized there 
as here. In England there is a large class of young men 
who are well educated, but are not brought up to any busi- 
ness pursuits. Many of this class make their way to the 
colonies. They bring letters of introduction to respectable 
and wealthy people—often to the Governor—and imagine 
their fortunes are made. Poor fellows! Any well-instruct- 
ed colonist can see with half an eye that they are unfit for 
hard work, and therefore necessarily unfit for the colony. 
Often persons such as these are returned home to their 
parents, like unsaleable bales of merchandise ; and too fre- 
quently, alas! they remain to disgrace their name, to ruin 
their character, and to debauch their lives, The above 
remarks, however, do not apply in all cases. Ardour, intel- 
ligence, and industry, will do anything for a man who is 
left to his own resources ; and I have known cases where 
such persons have overcome almost innumerable difficulties. 
There is another and a large class—dividing itself into 
sempstresses and general female servants—to which I 
would briefly say, In Australia you are wanted; and if 
you land virtuous and respectable, you may soon settle 
down the wives of honest and intelligent men.” 
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